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RESIGNATION. | 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The cause which effected this sudden and | 


melancholy revolution in the family of Du- | 


pont, was a letter from his former wife, | 
{whom he had mourned for as dead) an-| 
nouncing her arrival in New-York, afte Tal 

short stay in Boston, where she first landed, | 





event, without softening the heart of the 
obdurate French lady, which was still so 


hostile to her husband’s American connex- 
ion, that his acknowledging, or even no- 
'ticing either wife or child, would have 


been the signal for an explosion which 





‘might have jeopardized his existence. He | 


had recently learned, that his daughter | 
! was.an unprotected orphan} in New-York ; |! pont ungrateful. 
‘but yet he dared not see her, or even! | this secret reach the ears of that hard- 


speak of her. 
During the recital of the foregoing nar- 
rative, Adelaide’s feelings were various 


and distressing; and when the fatal con-) 
_clusion convinced her, that though her fa- | 


ther lived, she must still remain an orphan, 


——- 
—_—- 


value the peace of a defenceless female, 
swear never to betray it; for should it ever 
escape you, I could not survive its dreadful 
effects !”” 
“ Bellamy never betrays the confidence 
popes in him; especially where the hap- 
piness ef Adelaide Dupont is concerned.” 
“ Then you will not find Adelaide Du- 
Bat tell me—how did 





hearted woman ?” 

Bellamy, here, not only hesitated, but 
actually stammered, in replying that he 
knew not. 

“ How did you obtain entrance into the 
garden ou the evening of our first imter- 


and expressing an ardent wish to see him |/ an agony of tears only prevented her from |, view ?” 


immediately. This letter was like a tlun- | 
derbolt to Dupont. He loved his Am eri-| 
can wife with an ardour which he had | 


‘never felt for the former; and felt more 


affection for the infant he had caressed, | 
than for the one he had not seen. He had, | 
by dint of reason and philosophy, worked | 
himself up to a perfect state of resignation ||; 
to the will of Providence, in depriving Tin | 
of the Marchioness ; but he felt that neither | 
reason nor philesophy would reconcile him | 
to a separation from the mother’ of the i in- | 
fant Adelaide. His situation was traly | | 
unenviable for several days, while he was | 
debating in his mind the most proper course 
to pursue. 

This state of irresolution, however, was 
not suffered to be of long continuance. 
Enraged at receiving no reply to her letter, | 
the haughty Marchioness despatched a se- | 
cond one, couched in a style which de-| 
cided the question at once. She threatened 
him with a prosecution, not only for po- 
lygamy, but also for robbery with an in- 
tent to murder ! | 

Dupont was too well acquainted with 
the lady’s character to doubt her being in 
¢arnest; and was convinced that the only 





to comply with the conditions proposed. 
He had not courage to break the matter to 
the unfortunate mother of his child, but 
fled with such secrecy and precipitation, 
that no trace of him could ever be dis- 
covered. 


fainting. Bellamy was well aware that the 
common terms of reason or condolence, 
were unavailable in opposing the effusions 
of genuine sensibility; and that with the 
mental, as with the physical elements, the 
/more violent the tempest, the sooner are | 
its energies exhausted. 
in silence by her side, until the tumult of' 
hee feelings had sonsewhant subsided, and | 
she was again able to converse with com- 
posure. She then thanked him for the) 
trouble he had taken on her account, and 
asked explanations on several points con- 
nected with the singular story. 

“* How long have you been acquainted 
with my poor father, and when did you 
learn these particulars ?” 

“7 have been intimate with him for 
several years ; but he never so far honoured | 
me with his confidence as to relate his story, | 
until since my return from Martinique.” 

“So recently! what a strange coinci-) 
dence of events! Your arrival in New- 


York was only two days before my own.” 


* It was a knowledge of your being in 


the city, that induced your father to make | 


me his confidant.”’ 


“ How did he obtain that knowledge ?” | 
Bellamy hesitated a moment, and then | 


replied :— 

** He did not inform me.” 

Adelaide paused for a while and then 
exclaimed :— 

“QO, Mr. Bellamy ! consider with what | 
a secret you are intrusted. As you value’ 








Sixteen years had elapsed since this, 


| ‘‘ ] was at the theatre, and sat in the 
same box with Freeman, who introdoced 
me to the ladies, and expressed a wish that 
I would sup with them after the play, 2s 
ihe wished me to converse with his fair 





the life and honour of your friend; as you’ 


'_protoge respecting her aunt. You may be 


He, therefore, sat | assured that I offered no objections to s 


proposal so congenial to my wishes. W ben 
the curt a fell upon the first act, Matilda 
| expressed a wish that you had been of 
| their party, or that she had remained with 
| you at home ; ‘ for who knows,’ added she 
| in a gay tone, ‘ but some malicious ea- 


| chanter may take advantage of our ab- 


sence, and convey her away to his castle.’ 
It is very possible,’ replied Freeman, 
‘for I new recollect that the key of the 
garden gate remains in the lock, and we 

left her in the rear balcony.’ I knew the 
| situation of the premises—felt an irresisti- 
} ble desire to see you—stole from the theatre, 
and entered the garden. You know what 
H followed.” 

“ Never shall I forget it,” replied Ade 

laide; “ It was an incident that—” 
She was here interrupted by the report 
of a fowling-piece, apparently directly 
above them. So sudden was the alarm, 
that Adelafde screamed with affright, aud 
instinctively caught hold of Bellamy’s arm 
for support. He led her from the recess, 
and on casting their eyes up the mountain, 
they caught a glimpse of a sportsman as 
he disappeared behind a clump of “dwarf 
cedars, which bounded the prospect in that 
direction. 
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* Unmannerly bumpkin!” exclaimed 
Bellamy. “ Had 1 the means of .answer- 
ing his salute, he would not speedily for- 
get my courtesy. ad 

They again entered the grotto, and as 
sooh as Adelaide’s fluttered spirits per- 
mitted, she proceeded with her inquiries. ‘ 


- if Iam never to enjoy the love and} 


protection of my father, for what purpose 
have the particulars of his unfortunate 
story been communicated to me, and why 
was I not suffered to remain in ignorance 
of his existence ?” 

Bellamy again appeared embarrassed ; 
and it was not without considerable stam- 
meriug- and hesitancy, that he framed the |; 
following reply :— 

“ We have now arrived at a point, 


which I have both wished and trembled 


to approach. There is one way, (and it 
is the only one that can’ be devised) of 
breaking down the barrier which divides 
you from a father’s love and protection. 
There is one path, which, if Adelaide con- 


sents to tread, will lead her to the arms of | 


a doting parent, and bless that parent with 
a daughter’s love.” 

“©! quickly point it out, Mr. Bellamy. 
If there be such a path, though rough as 
poverty can make it, I will cheerfully tread 
it, with such a goal in view. What would 
I not do, to be acknowledged and loved 
by my father!” . 

“ Then hear me, dear, lovely girl!” 
exclaimed Bellamy, seizing her hand and 
dropping on his knees before her. * Con- 
sent to be mine, and your wishes shall be 


accomplished. I alone can lead you in| 
that path, and in no other way can I con-| 


duct you, but as your husband.” 

Surprise, for a moment, kept Adelaide 
silent and motionless. At length she rose 
with dignity from her seat, and withdraw- 
ing her hand from the ardent grasp of 
Bellamy, cooly observed :— 

“ I do not understand you, Mr. Bellamy. 
Our conference must now terminate.” 

“ Not for the world, till you hear me 
farther ;” said he, springing from his pos- 
ture of humility, and extending his hand 
with an expression of entreaty, “ Permit 
me to explain my meaning, and then de- 
cide and act as your heart and judgment 
- may dictate. Do not condemn me unheard.” 

Adelaide at length consented to resume 
her seat, while Bellamy thus 5 


chioness de Albro and of restoring her 
}to her husband. At the hazard of for- 
feiting my ship and cargo, and perhaps 
the lives of myself and crew, I rescued 
several of the flying nobility of France 
while pursued by the bloodhounds of the 
Revolution, and landed them safely in 
England. Among the number, as I have 
|just stated, was the wife of your father, 
| whom I afterwards conveyed to the United 
| States. So boundless is her gratitude to 
me for this favour, that she would love and 
respect my wife, though she were the 
bf daughter of her bitterest enemy. Aware 
‘of this, your father seized the idea with 
‘avidity, and commissioned me to make 
| the disclosure of his secret, for the purpose 
| of inducing your compliance.” ~ 
| Bellamy paused for a reply, when Au- 
gusta’s favourite lap-dog bounded into the 
grotto, and began to fawn upon Adelaide ; 
who justly conjectured, that its sentimental | 
mistress was not far distant. She there- 
fore merely said, “* We are interrupted,” |, 
and taking the little Rosa in her arms, | 
walked leisurely from the recess, pretend- 
ing to caress the animal, while, in reality, |; 
she was looking round in search of its 
mistress. Bellamy strolled to the cottage 
by a different route; but neither of them 
encountered the wary Augusta, who soon 
after appeared, and informed them that her 
cousin George had suddenly departed for 
the city, without even waiting for his break- 
fast, leaving a written note requesting Bel- 
lamy to follow him immediately. 
[To be continued.] 








} 








REMARK. 


IT am an old fellow,” says Cowper, 
in one of his letters to Burdir, “ but I had 
once my dancing days, as you have now; 
yet I could never find that I could learn 
half so much of a woman’s real character, 
by dancing with her, as conversing with 
her at home ; when I could observe her be- 


|| haviour at the table or at the fire-side, and 


in all the scenes of domestic life. We are 
all good when pleased ; but she is the good 
woman, who wants not the fiddle to sweet- 
en her.” 

True honour results from the secret sa- 
tisfaction of our own minds, and is decreed 
us both by religion and the suffrages of 
wise men—it is the shadow of wisdom and 
virtue, and is inseparable from them. 








“JT had the good fortune, (as I oe 


thought it) of saving the life ef the Mar- 


k 


Great errors are often connected with 
elevated sentiments. 











GUILT.—A TRAGEDY. 
(Continued from page 164.] 


“ The struggle of the father’s feelings 
at last ends in his commanding his son to 
repair to Rome, and seek from the’ com- 
mon father of the faithful, that pardon 
which he only, as the vicar of God upon 
earth, is supposed to have the power of 
granting. But Bertha, who is a Protestant, 
‘conjures Hugo to adhere to the faith in 
which he had been bred; and not, by 
apostacy, add new guilt to his overburden- 
ed soul. Hugo exclaims as follows, and 
with this the act terminates. 


Tam a Christian anda man. Too well 

| I know that words alone may not efface 
The stain of fratricide —( Disturbed and earnestly.) 
But to the sinner 
Remains another dome ; a prouder vault 
Than aught that Rome can boast! And this to 
all 
| Who trust in God, .whatever be their creed, 
|Is open. Proudly arch’d, and sapphire blue, 
Rises this vault magnificent on high !— 
And there, even at the dark hour, you behold 
| Pictures, with sparkling diamonds surrounded. 
Five of those look down on me, and present 
Of my own life the portraiture ; for chere 
\Tfinda Butt; two Brotuers, and a Woman, 
| (Sovereign in charms) an AgcueEr and a Scor- 
PION. 
In morning's early beams, those symbols fade, 
| Avebin a wide area there is risen 
| An altar fora sacrifice. Then come 
The pious crowd, assembling to behold 
(While sqemn dirges sound) the victim wait 
His final doom.—/ He pauses for a moment.) 
Knowest thou thisaltar? Fools 
Name it a Scarroxp! 

(All are visibly startled. He coneludes 

firmly and rapidly.) 

There, and only there, 
A blessing can be gain’d. The axe alone 
Can reconcile me with myself—or Heaven! 
(Exit suddenly.) 





“Tt is in this third act, that the whole 
burning interest of the tragedy is concen- 
trated. Here every thing is pressed to- 
gether and conglomerated, to bring out 
the fuil measure of Hugo’s guilt, and to 
prepare us for the consummation of his 
fearful destiny. Nor can any thing be, to © 
our mind, more admirable than the deep, 
and pathetic, and unfailing power with 
which the poet has extricated himself from — 
the difficulty of drawing out of so few per- 
sons, each of them in part ignorant, a 
secret made up of so many minute circum- 
stances; and yet presenting, when once re- 
vealed, such an easy and satisfactory ful- 
ness of effect. Above all, it appears to 








‘us that there is masterly beauty in the ep- 
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sodic character of the child, Otto. The 
boy moves among things of horror, without 
suspecting the least of that which has 
heaped so much misery on the halls of 
‘Oerindur. His pure spirit walks uncon- 
taminated, even by the dread of guilt, 
amidst all the glowing embers of guilt, 
passion, repentance, remorse, vengeance, 
and desired death. With a true poetical | 
reverence for the dignity of his innocence, 
the tragedian has continued to keep. the 
boy clear and removed from all his most 
violent spectacles of struggling passion; 
and yet he has made a part, and that, too, 
a great part of the fatal story, to be ga- 
thered from the lips of the innocent: and 
besides, has introduced him ever and anon 
to increase, by the contrast of his unsus- 
pecting simplicity, the terror inspired by 
the other agents of the piece. Throughout, 
the boy’s character and behaviour, are 
made to furnish a new point of view from 
which the whole scene is viewed, with 
emotions of a nature much opposite to the 
principal one; and yet harmonizing in 
most delicate union with it—tempering it 
and us by its tenderness, without in the 
Jeast distracting our conceptions or our in- 
terest of terror. He is a beautiful personi- 
fication of the loveliness of those infant 
years, when the world, and all that itive 
habit, are seen through the medium of joy 
and confidence, and reposing love, and 
the convulsions of intellect, and the storms 
of passion rave all aronnd, without ob- 
scuring for a moment, the bright serenity 
of the faith of youth— 


Around thee and above, 
Deep is the air and dark—Substantial black— 
An Ebon mass—methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge. But when I look again, 
There is thine own calm home, thy crystal 
shrine— 
Thy habitation from eternity! 


* At the close of this act, the reader 
feels, irresistibly, that he stands en the 
threshold of some scene of visible horror ; 
and that in blood alone can all these fierce 
flames of polluted love and guilty con- 
science be quenched. It is clear, that 
the moment of earthly expiation is at hand 
for the sinner; that if the world could 
bear him, he can no more bear the world; 
and that to die, is all that remains for 
Hugo. Elvira, also, though far less guilty 
than he, is a part of him; it is impossible 





to dream ef those, whose union has been 


bought at so dear a price, being separated 
from each other. They live but in each } 
other’s existence; they have dared all the ] 
scorns of the world to be united; a dark 
necessity has intertwined inextricably all 
their hopes and wishes, and imperfect plea- 
sures, and ill-concealed miseries: they are 
one in life, and we feel, that without a 
sin against nature, they cannot be repre- 
sented as otherwise than one in their death. 
Clearly, however, as the catastrophe is 
foreseen, we have no conception by what 
means it is to be brought about. And 
great is the art which the poet has exhibit- 
ed in bringing it about—preparing the per-| 
sons theinselves, gradually and surely for 
the issue—and leading us also, step by | 








step, to the only position from which we | 


could see an entire and perfect termination | 
to all the earthly darkness of their desti- | 
nies. 

“ The first idea of Hugo, as we have | 
seen, is to deliver himself up to justice, 
and expiate his guilt upon the scaffold; 
but the Spanish pride of Valeros rejects | 
this idea with horror. Bertha proposes 
that her brother should offer himself to 
take the command of an armament about 
to proceed against an invading enemy, 
there to meet an honourable death; or, if 


he survives, to wash out, by his heroism, 
the remembrance of his sins. She men-| 
tions this first to Elvira, who shudders at’ 
the notion of being separated from him— | 


even now in his despair. In her first emo-_ 
tion, she says to Bertha— 


Cruel Woman! 
Because he cannot wholly be thine own, 
Thou doom’st him to destruetion !— 

Ber. (Withdignity.) To destruction !— 

The polar star that guides the mariner, 
Dies only with the world. He whom I love, 
Dies but with me. Still cherish’d in my soul, 
As in the artist’s gifted mind exists, 
The beautiful Intar! He partakes not 
The fate of perishable mortal frames, 


That are desir’d—possess’d—and turn’d to dust— | 


Only the stains, that on the picture still 
Are visible, disturb imagination.— 
Therefore let Hugo go, and with the sword 
Defend his country ! so éven in his death 
Methinks a purer life he shall acquire ! 
Elv. (With increasing vehemence.) 
Aye—thus proud woman! even on eafth below, 
Thou can’st belong to heaven, and contemplate 
The soul abstract from its corporeal frame,— 
Renown from life. I cannot !—What I love 
Seems indivisible. When I embrace 
My husband, he is all the world to me,— 
And Bertha shall not rob me of mine empire. 
Ber. Lethim decide. I hearhim now approach- 





ing. 


“¢ Hugo comes in, pale and disordered ; 
and having heard the proposal of Bertha, 
accepts it with eagerness, but with far 
different views from what she had contem- 
plated. Before this, however, he bursts 
into a passionate lamentation over the con- 
duct of his mother; to whose charge, a 
part at least of his guilt should be ascribed. 
Bertha says— 


Ber. May God forgive her errors ' 

Hugo. Wad tby mother 
Not told the secret, I had not been lost !— 
‘Twas this that drove me from the peaceful north 
Inte the burning clime where love is rage, 


| And heated blood to murder instigates. 


|| (Half aside.) Crimes whilst they but exist is 





thought, are nothing ; 
And when in silent darkness perpetrated, 
They still are nothing while the heart and lips 
, Can guard the eecret. 
(To Bertna, wilh more vwacity.) 
| Mark you !—these are snares 
'| That hell employs. Because man has tle power 
In sinful thoughts to revel uncontrol'd, 
} The devil draws him on to realize them ; 
1 Believing, i in the breast’s obscurity, 


\¥0 veil his actions, as he veil'd his thoughis— ° 


Then patiently must be endured the load 


| On thine own shoulders by thyself imposed 


But weaker grow thy steps; and heavier still, 
At every step, thy burden ; till at last 
The bearers’s limbs are broken, and he falls, 





| And tears with him, to the profound abyss, 


| Wife '—father! (He groans deeply.) Oh' 
Ber. (agitated, and half aside.) Alas! this is 
beyond 
The power of the physican! 


“ Then comes the proposal ; it is thus he 
| receives it. 


| 


/Ha! gentle dove! where hast thou learn'd so 
well 

| What fits the ravenous vulture ? 

This indeed 

| Affords the cure. i thank thee, mild physician | 
|, Who heal’st with fire and sword ! 

|| (With inflamed looks.) BLoow Witt. HAVE BLOOD | 





Heaven! 
Hlugo. A man,—were it a brother alba Dae! d— 
| Shot by a coward and insidious aim,—'tis no- 
thing! 

Too much indeed for conscience, but too little 
To satisfy the cravings of an hell, 
Whose flames are thereby nurtured. 
| (With increasing effect.) With mankind 
| will have bloody reckoning, even for this— 
That I was born aman, and like to man 
From innocence have fall’n. 

No longer now 
On single victims, but on muLtitvpEs 
My arm will bring destruction. I will sow 
The bloody fields with mangled carcasses. 
Towns fortified, the firebrand will assail, 
And though the pious should implore for mercy, 
Devote their peaceful homes to raging flames, 
That erackling flash on high, and fill the etreet: 











Ber. (Agitated, and turning from him.) Ob, 
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With heat andhorror. O’er the pil’d up dead 
Ts the last rampart storm’d. The gates are shat- 
ter'd. 
The troops, to madness rous'd up, by the blood 
Of their fall’n comrades, rush with shouts of 
triumph 
Amid the lamentations ; merciless, 
With female blood pollute the saered altar : 
Or, by the white hair, tender children drag 
And whelm them in the flames. 
(More slowly.)\—Then when the day 
Of glory is concluded, and the victor 
Binds up bis tigers :—when the cries of death 
Have pass’d away, and night's obscurity 
Conceals the ruin’d town, then lamps are kin- 
dled, 
And from the half-burnt churches thou shalt hear 
* Te Deum!” wailing forth. 
Ber. (Shuddering.) Oh, horrible !— 
T had no thoughts like these. I wish’d thee rather 
(Humanely risking thine own life) to rescue 
Thy countrymen from hostile chains. The laurel 
Might thus adorn thy temples, and conceal 
The fratricidal brand upon thy brow. 
Hugo. Well then! my disposition is not evil— 
Those frightful images were but the game 
Of fantasy. -I know what thou intend’st— 
That I should die, and bury far from home 
My foul disgrace and misery. 
Ber. (Leaning on him, and weeping.) Ob, 
my brother! ' 
Hugo. (Mored.) See now—thou weep’st; 
Think’st thou I fear to die ? 
DEaTH AS FAR LESS OF TERROR THAN REPENT- 
ANCE '!— 


The dead, perchance, are happy. 


Yet even here his soul makes manifest 
-its pollution, and a new thought of guilt 

énters his mind. 

Hugo. tt shall—by Heaven it shall! 
Despatch that letter. . The lost provinces 
Shall be re-captured ;—but not for the king : 
They shall belong unto the conqueror — 
I will exalt the injured, exil'd son, 
High on the throne of power ;—will sow with 

diamonds — 


Elvira’s rich dark tresses; till, like stars, 

They dazzle every eye —I will adorn 

Her temples with the regal coronet ; 

Her graceful form with gold embroider'd purple ; 

Fhen to my heart the lovely woman press, 

And die of pleasure—Haste !—it shall be done.— 
Ber. Ay, true, indeed! Heil will not let es- 


Whom it has once o’ercome. Evenasthe needle, 
Touch’d by the magnet, ever seeks the north, 
So he that once by guilt has been defiled, 
Turns evermore to evil. 
Hugo. What hast thou 
So wicked found in my designs? 
Ber. ¢ .) High treason! ~ 
Treachery and devastation '—Wo to thee! 
The influence of a father’s eurse is on thee! 
Hugo. (After a short pause.) dy—thou ari in 
the right : I am indeed 
4 villian! 


Ber. Hugo, be sed !—The secret 


So suddenly disclosed, has, Tike a @nsh 


Of lightning, stunn’d thee. What, in such a 
trance, 
Thou dream’dst of evil, thou wouldst not fulfil, 
If once awoke !— 
Hugo. Indeed!—yet in thy breast 
The thought first rose—therefore it must be good. 
Ber. It was at least intended well. But yet 
An inexperienced maid may strive in vain 
To look inte the heart of man. — 
Hugo. Not so,— 
Thou hast decided well. The die is cast. 


“ After the departure of the females, 
there comes a fine soliloquy of Hugo, in 
which it is easy to see that his spirit is 
brooding upon the idea of immediate self- 
destruction; but the imitation of Hamlet 
'is here too evident, and the poetry far, far 
‘inferior. He is interrupted by Valeros; 
‘and there follows a scene which is, per- 
i haps, the most daring in the tragedy ; and 
which, although we have far transgressed 
our limits, we cannot resist giving entire. 


It is quite worthy of a Ford or a Webster. 





Hvco, Vareros. His sword at his side, and car- 

rying another cautiously concealed under his cloak. 

Val. (Yet in the back ground, and ina deep 
protracted tone. Orrto! 

’ Hugo. (Who starts violently, and his knees 
tremble as he turns towards the door.) Oh, 
is it you? 

Val. (Coming forward.) Wherefore are you 

thus trembling ! 

Hugo. Your voice! 

Carlos called. 

Val. (Half aside.) Indeed !'—Who knows ?— 

Hugo. (Disquieted.) Then will you not retire 
To rest '—But you are armed !—And wherefore 

thus, 

At such an hour? 

Val. Toarms, a Spaniard still 
Resorts, whene’er his name has been disgraced. 

Hugo. Be quiet—I know all. 

Val. ‘What? 

Hugo. For thy sake, 

And Bertha’s, and Elvira's, I must forfeit 

That last resource of ordinary sinuers— 

Before the people to kneel down, and gain 

The church’s absolution. Yet the curse— 

So Bertha told me—the dark influence 

Of that paternal curse still hovers o’er me, 

And drives me restless on to wickedness— 

Could you not break the fearful spell ? 

Val. (Unimpassioned, but firmly.) Revencr 
Dissolves it. Therefore, as you see me here, 
Arm’d, I have sought you. . 

Hugo. (Stepping back.) What! you would 

that [—— 

Val.. (Throwing from him a short distance the 
sword that he carried under his cloak, with- 
out violence, at Hugo's feet.) 

As it may happen !—I would have you fight ! 
Hugo. That God forbid !—Against a father? 
Val. Aye— 

The father of thy victim ! 


It seem’d almost that 











Hugo. With a man 
{p years ? 


A 


ee 
Val. This is no knightly tournament. 


Notstrength, but skill, these weapons will require. 
Huge. (Anziously.) Can you not think? 
Val. Ihave resolved. The secret 

Is known to women—therefore will transpire ; 

And Carlos, unrevenged, may not remain. 

The stain of fratricide, in such a house 

As mine, by Heaven! blood only can efface. 

Nay, more—this is the ANNIVERSARY! 

He fell to-day ;+and therefore now shall fall 

The murderer of my Charles, or I! 

Hugo. (Shuddering.) Alas! 

Could’st thou but read my sovl ? 

Val. Well may the combat 
To thee seem horrible—but as a debt 
Thou ow’st itunto me. Now, love and hate. 
Nature and duty, all contending, tear 
Thy father's heart ; and by the sword alone 
Peace can be found.—So draw, and guard thy- 

self! 

Hugo. Oh, never. Momentary impulse rules 
Our actions. It might be, that when the sword 
Approach’d my heart, the love of life might seiz 

me, 

And F might kill thee ! 

Val. Well, so much the better ! 

Hugo. And, if the father o'er the son pre. 

* — vail’d, 

Then would thy life be forfeit to the laws 

That in this kingdom strongly— 

Val. (Interrupting him, and proudly. ) Whe 

has taught thee 

To draw such false conclusions ?—Don Valeros 

Owns, upon earth, one king alone, who rules 

Two southern worlds. Here in the foreign north 

No laws can us control —If thou should’st fall, 

Then by the proper chieftain of thy house 

Fias God decreed thy punishment. Come on !— 
Hugo. Oh! kill me rather '!— 

Val. (Significantly.) Like a coward ?>—No— 
That is no trade of mine ! 

Hugo. (Feeling the rebuke.) Trade ?— 

(Then with a mixture of supplication and 
warning.)—Father ! 

Val. Come on, I say! we may be interrupted — 
Wilt thou not fight ? 

Hugo. (Depressed.) No! 

Val. How !—Thou bear’st the name 
Of two heroic lines, and art a coward! 

Hugo. (Forgetting himself.). Who dared fo 

say so? 

Val. Coward and assassin !— 

Hugo. (Enraged takes up the sword.)—Death 

and hell !— 

Val. (Stations himself and draws his sword.) 
At last !—Thou roused up tiger, 

Unsheath thy sword !—Fall on—have at my 

heart !— 

Hugo. (After a short pause of recollection.) 

No !—cursed 
No !—curs’d for ever be this hand, if now 
It bears the steel! 


(He breaks the sword, still in the seabbard, 
| close over by the handle—and throws both 
pieces behind him.) 


Go—and may rust devour thee ? 

Val.—(Struggling with uncongyerable rage.) 
Ha !—caitiff! if thou dar’st not risk the combat, 
Then die at once !— 
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(He suddenly takes his sword, and turns it 
in his hand like a dagger.) 
We cannot both survive ! 


When Valeros is just about to stab | 
Hugo, they are interrupted by Elvira; and 
another beautiful scene occurs which ends 
in the reconciliation of the father and the 
son—a reconciliation which is not the less 
deep and tender, because neither of the 
reconciled entertains any prospect of feli- 
city either for himself or in the other. 
After this, the unhappy pair are left alone 
upon the scene, and we feel that the pre- 
sence of any third individual, would be 
a profanation of their retirement, and a 
needless insult to that love which, even in 
guilt, preserves something of its nobility. 
A deep stillness prevails for some minutes, 
during which Hugo sits on his chair, and 
prays, with apparent tranquillity, in silence. 
Elvira kneels by her harp opposite to him, 
and prays also earnestly, but without mov- 
ing her lips. The clock strikes twelve ; 
and the Anniversary of Guilt is at a close. 
A slight shuddering seizes Elvira, she rises 
slowly from prayer, and calmness is spread 
over her countenance. Hugo, when the 
clock has ceased striking, rises slewly from 
his chair, and approaches Elvira. 


Hugo. The hour has call’d! Sweet wife, 
Now give me what thou hast, and I require! .. 
Elv. Oh! I can understand thee — 
- (She draws forth the dagger.) 
It is this 2 
Hugo. 
Elv. 


Its place was on my heart— 
And thou shalt have it! 
‘ (Embracing him with ardour.) 
Farewell—until we meet again !— 
Hugo. Aye—there— 
Where sister, friend, and wife at last unites, © 
The same chaste bond. Then give it me—and 
fly ! 
Elev. Softly !— 
(She retires from him, and lakes hold with 
her left hand of the harp, which rests on 
a chair ; then adds resolutely and with 
dignity.) 
To me, even as tothee, for ever 
Is peace destroy’d ; and equally has guilt 
Oppress’d my soul. Now, therefore, since the 
time 
Fias come for parting, I shall boldly go 
Before thee through the dark and unknown path 
That leads to life eternal. 


~~ 


“ She stabs herself; her knees faulter, 
the harp falls sliding from the chair to the 
ground, and she sinks down upon it, hold- 
ing the dagger in her right hand. 

“ At this moment the whole persons of 
the drama rush in, alarmed by the noise 


|part of the heart-rending scene which fol- | 
lows. As soon as both have expired, Don’ 
Valeros draws the dagger from the wound | 
of Hugo, and exclaims | 
If the spirit, 


When thus the body falls, is free—then eome, 
Oh, friendly steel ; and give me freedom too! ° 


‘¢ Bertha wrests the dagger from him, and 
says, 








Knight! be a man!—Kneels not your grandson 
here? 
And can’st thou live, if thou indeed hast 
loved him ?— 
Ber. 1 am a Christian; only those whom 
GUILT 
Or madness rules, are suicides. Be thine 
To live, even for this orphan boy. 
Otto. Oh, Heaven! 
And wherefore are these aorrible events ? 
Ber. Unquirest thou why stars‘arise and set ? 
That only which exists is clear below— 
More, only can the judgment-day reveal. 
(The curtain falls.) 


Val. 


| 





* Such is the termination of this noble | 
tragedy; we feel that no words of ours | 
could add any thing to the effect it must 


produce.” 
ET SC EC _ 
THE CAMERONIANS. 
[Continued from page 165.] 

“ This festival always attracts an im- 
mense multitude, and though the Camero- 
nians are the only communicants, all sects 
and denominations of Presbyterians crowd 
to the place, and occupy the vacant ground. 
I saw many of the Cameronians with whom 
I had a personal acquaintance, and a silent 
squeeze of the hand, or an acknowledg- 
ment (an austere one) of the eye, was all 
the recognition to be obtained. The list 
of offences and sects, excluded from com- 
munication, is extensive and curious; they 
call it ‘ debarring’ Socinians, Arminians, 
Unitarians, Episcopalians, false teachers, 
promiscuous dancers, and play-house fre- 
quenters. I cannot inflict the whole of 
this tremendous catalogue upon you. One 
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|tuously down from the very crest of the 
‘hill, on its more devout neighbour be- 
low. Here the owner of a neighbouring 
| public house, had established himself; and 
‘into this canvass mansion, in a moment of 
weakness, I was tempted to enter. I had 
sundry reasons for this piece of backsliding ; 
—first, I had become wearied with the 
/unexampled length and tediousness of the 
before-mentioned four hours sermon ;— 
secondly, I was desirous to partake of 
,either ram-jam, mid-row, or pinkie, three 
| denominations of ale, for which the land- 
‘lord was become deservedly famous, and 
in the brewing of which, weak nerves, as 
‘well as a good head, had been doubtless 
consulted ;—and, thirdly and lastly, a dark- 
,eyed damsel from the mountains, wished 
_for my private opinion anent the sinfulness 
of dancing, and to instruct me in a pear 
weed over the hills to her father’s house. 
| which stood in a remote glen on the stream 
,of Ae. While deeply employed in taking 
‘a chart of this desert path, I could not 
avoid remarking with what particular gra- 
'vity all were drinking, and many getting 
‘drunk. Consolation had been poured fo 
‘in no stinted tide, for a huge wall of empty. 
‘vessels, flanked the entrance. The pro- 
| prietor of this house of call for the thirsty, 
was a ruddy, carroty-headed rustic, who 
had contrived to draw down his cheeks tor 
the occasion, in a manner unusually solemn. 
He sat apart busied, or apparently busied, 
with that chief of all sage books, the 
Young Man’s Best Companion; while his 
daughter, as active a girl as ever chalked 
a score to a thirsty man, managed the bu- 
siness. But his mind had wandered into a 
long and studious calculation of the pro- 
bable profit of his fermentations; and the 
book, which was only put there as a decoy 
to the godly, was neglected. I contrived 
to withdraw it unperceived from before 
him, and for this feat I was rewarded by 
a grim smile from a broad-bonneted son of 
Cameron, and a snuff from a Tuphorn 





prudent and warning exclusion I cannot 
omit to mention; namely, that of all wives 
who disobey their husbands. 

“In the green hedge-row lane, leading 
to the tent of the preacher, various stalls 
were established by persons who thought— 
as godliness was great gain, great gain was 
godliness. Here refreshments of all kinds, 
particularly liquid consolation, abounded ; 
and one tent, rivalling in dimensions the 





of Hugo’s fall; but. we cannot quote any 





tabernacle of the preacher, looked presump- 


with a silver lid. On returning to the 
meeting, the stars were beginning to glim- 
mer amongst the thin mist of the summer 
evening, and I could see groups, already 
at some distance, of the spectators retiring . 
home. Far differently demeaned them- 
selves the pious remnant. They crowded 
round their preschet’s tent after the repose 
of a brief intermission, and I left them en- 
joying a mysterious lecture on ‘Permission, 
Predestination, Free Grace, The Elect. 
and Effectual Calling. 
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“Tam now, and I say it with sorrew, far 
removed from the society of those exem- : 
plary and pious people ; and I heard, 1 | 
confess, with something of an old Came- 
ronian spirit and regret, that a proposition 
has been made to remove the meeting | 





house into the neighbouring town of Dum-| 
fries. Of my old favourites, few I under-| 
stand survive, and year after year lessens | 


the number of those devout men who re- 
‘gularly passed my father’s window on the 
Sabbath morn. Mr. Farley has long since 
been numbered with the blessed ; and Jean 
Robson, a very singular and devout cha- 
racter, has also rested from her labour of 
instructing the youth of the Cameronians:- 
She taught the writer of this imperfect ac- 
count, to read the Bible and the famed 
prophecies of Alexander Peden. She tore 
the leaf from the Bible which said, ‘ James, 
by the Grace of God, Defender of the 
Faith,’ and denounced the name of Sunday 
as Popish, or what was worse, Prelatical ; 
and caused us all to call it the Sabbath. 


her scholars, and exclaim, ‘ Thou art an 
evil one—a worker of iniquity,’ while the 


tawse and tongue kept time and told sharply. |; 


“ The Cameronians make few converts ; 
few people are fond of inflicting on them- 
selves willingly, the penance of controver- 
sial prayers, and interminable sermons. 

~ ‘There is a falling off in the amount of the 
flock. My friend, the weaver, became a 
convert from conviction. Another of the 
converts joined the cause in the decline of 
life, not without suspicion of discontent, 
because his gifts had been overlooked by 
the minister of the parish kirk, in a recent 
nomination of elders. He was fond of ar- 
gument, and seemed not unwilling to ad- 
mit the potent auxiliaries of sword and 
gun on behalf of the eause. On one oc- 
casion he grew wroth with the ready wit 
of a neighbouring peasant, on the great 
litigated point of patronage; and seizing 
the readiest weapon of his wrath, (a hazel 
hoop, for he was a cooper) exclaimed, 
* Reviler, retire; else ll make your head 
saft with this rung.’’ On another time, he 
became exasperated at the irreverent ter- 
mination of an epigram on a tippling black- 
smith, which was attributed to Burns, who 
then resided within sight, at Elisland. 


On the last day; 
When sober man to judgment rise, 
Go, dranken dog, lie stillincog, .. . 
And diana stir if ye be wise. hw 


~~ 








‘“‘ The honest Covenanter, after three 
days and three nights meditation, brought 
forth his expostulation with the mighty 
bard of Caledonia. It commences thus :— 


Robert Burns ye were nae wise 
To gie to Rodds sic an advice. 


“It has lost all its attraction since the 


repeat it as he did! The pithy preliminary 
remarks on the great poet’s morals—the 
short Cameronian cough—the melodious 
trail of the tongue—and the frequent in- 
trusion of explanatory notes, which the 
uninspired could not always distinguish 
from the poem itself—all these things are 
‘departed and passed away, and the verses 
sleep as quietly as the dust of the poet. 
| Two other occasional converts, scarcely 
deserve notice; one of them was saved 
from thorough conviction, by the well-timed 
exaltation toa neighbouring prencentership, 
‘and the other has returned to his seat in 














-an adjacent Cameronian gave her hand, 
and it was a white one, to one of the cho- 
sen, who was laird of an acre of peatmoss ; 
and I have not heard of any other damsel 
of the covenant having caused him to re- 
lapse.” ‘ 


jE __________ 


HOGARTH’S LAST PAINTING. 


A few months before this ingenious artist 
was seized with the malady which deprived 
society of one of its most distinguished 


garth, “ shall be the end of all things.” 


“If that be the case,” replied one of his 
friends, “ your business will be finished, 
for there will be an end to the painter.” — 
“there will so!” answered Hogarth, sighing 
heavily—“ and therefore the sooner my 
work is done, the beiter.”” Accordingly, he 
began the next day, and continued his de- 
sign with a diligence that seemed to indi- 


cate an apprehension that he should not live 
till he had completed it. This, however, 
he did in the most ingenious manner, by 
grouping every thing which could denote the 
end of all things. A broken bottle—an 
old broom wora to the stump—the butt end 
‘of an old musket—a. cracked bell~a bow 








voice of its author is mute; for who can) 


a 
|unstrung—a crown tumbled in pieces— 
towers in ruins—the sign post of a tavern, 


called the World’s End, tumbling—the 
moon in her wane—the map of the globe 
burning—a gibbet falling, the body gone, 
and the chains which held it dropping down 
—Phoebus and horses dead in clouds—a 
vessel wrecked—Time with his hour-glass 
and scythe broken, and a tobacco pipe in his 
mouth, the last whiff of smoke going out— 
a play book opened, with Exuent Omnes 
stamped in the corner—an empty purse— 
and astatute of bankruptcy taken out against 
nature. * So far, so good,” cried Hogarth, 
“ nothing remains but this,” taking his pen- 
cil in a sort of prophetic fury, and dashing 











ithe kirk, since the dark-eyed daughter of 
She died 83 years old. She used to flog || 


ornaments, he proposed for his matchless 
pencil the work he has entitled a tail piece 
—the first idea of which is said to have 
been started in company, while the con- 
vivial glass was circulating round his own 
table— My next undertaking,” said Ho- 


| off the similitude of a painter’s pallet broken 


| “Finis!” exclaimed Hogarth, “ the deed is 
done ! all is over !”—It is remarkable and 
little known, perhaps, that he died about a 
month after finishing this TAIL PIECE having 
never again taken the pallet in his hand. 


| 


ANECDOTES. 


A mistake-—A citizen of London, ac- 
customed to the signature of the firm in 
which he was a partner, having to sign 
the baptismal register of one of his chil- 
dren, entered it as the son of Matthew ——, 
S——n? C——k, & Co. 





A Duel.—A_ hot-headed gentleman in a 
coffee-house overheard some conversation 
in an adjoining box, which he fancied was 
aimed at him. He soon got up “a very 
pretty quarrel” with the offending party ; 
sent a challenge, and a meeting took place. 
The other side thought it so extremely ab- 
.surd to be forced into a mortal fray upon an 
utter misconception, that an explanation 
was attempted in the field; but the eholeric 
challenger’s second would listen to nothing. 
“ We came here, not to talk about fighting, 
but to fight about talking,” said he, with 
a genuine Hibernian accent ;—and his 
friend got winged for his pains. 





The Bow-string.—A B rit ishadventurer 
had got into high favour at the*court ofa 
Turkish pasha. One day the latter was 
explaining to him a part of the policy by 
which he hoped to add another pashalik te 
his dominions.—“ Well, right,” said the 
obsequious dependant ; “ you will undoubt- 
edly very soon have two strings to your 
bow.” The pasha started, and-the hap- 
less Englishman was never afterwards seen. 
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TO MISS E, D. H. 
Of New-York ; with a Poctie Slory 


Liza! if a simple song, 
From the blest vale of rural life, 

May raise, for artless beauty’s wrong, 
The tender feeling’s gentle strife; 

Say, will thy lips with mournfal joy, 
Upon this simplest warble dwell ? 

And, when the tear illumes thine eye, 
Ob! wilt thou wish the minstrel well? 


Eliza! at that grateful hour, 

When, twilight o'er the upland flown, 
Mild evening on the infant flower, 

Her trembling dewy veil hath thrown, 
Wilt thou some touching sketch recal, 

Iu earlier days, which fancy drew? 


Then, startling, pause, while tear-drops fall, 


To find the chosen picture true ? 


On these blue hills then shalt thou gaze, 
And think of many a fleeted day, 
And view, while thither mem’ry strays, 
The very scene these lines portray : 
And thou shalt tread the winding shore, 

Shalt list the blackbird's tender call : 
Then with the water’s echoed roar, 
Perchance regretful tears may fall ! 


¥or, in life’s paradisal morn, 
When truth instructs the beart to feel, 
Tears, tears should all its joys adorn, 
And sighs should all its hopes reveal : 
The throngs that wait upon it then— 
‘Those airy forms of lasting bliss, 
Alas! shall never come again, 
To teach a strain resembling this. 


S. or New-JerseEy. 


Patterson, March, 1820. 
——e 
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TO SELIM. 


Selim, I cannot now forbear, 
(Though long delay’d) to offer thee 

My gratulations; that old Care 

At length has listen’d to my prayer, 
And set thy lyre from thraldom free. 


And (had not “ Ida” been its theme) 
So soothing was its waking strain, 


T should have thought a witching dream 
Had plac’d me near some babbling stream, 


And Orpheus’ lyre was tun’d again. 


Yet sure there is some wizzard spell, 
That hangs about my foolish lyre ; 

For when I press the wayward shell, 

And strive its wild rude notes to swell, 
They ina trembling sigh expire. 


¥et, I would gladly raise a strain, 
Of softest, sweetest melody ; 
But ah! the simple wish is vain, 
My lyre will vibrate but to pain, 
“Its chords are tuneless—e’en for thee. 
: Aprit 3d, 1820. 


IDA. 


| TO-MORROW. 


morrow, 
When hope’s fairy pictures bright colours dis- | 
play ; 


| 
| 


A balm for the griefs that afflict us to-day. 


guish 
For health, and the comforts she brings on her 
Wing, 
| Let me hope, oh! how soon it would lessen my 


anguish 
That to-morrow will ease and serenity bring. 


When travelling alone,quite forlorn unbefriended, 
Sweet the thought that to-morrow my wan- 
derings will cease; 
That at home then, with care sy mpatbetic at- 
tended, 
I shall rest unmolested, and slumber in peace. 


Or when from the friends of my heart long divided 
The fond expectation with joy how replete, 
That from far distant regions, by Providence 

guided, 
To-morrow will see us most happily meet. 


When six days of labour each other succeeding 
With burry and toil bave my spirits deprest, 

| How sweet to reflect, as the last is receding, 

To-worrow will be a sweet Sabbath of rest. 


And when the vain shadows of time are retiring, 


The Christian exulting, believing, expiring, 
Beholds a to-morrow of endless delight. 


Yet he knows that his moments are hasting 
away; 
Poor wretch ! can he view without heart rending 
sorrow, 


TREBOR. 
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TO A MINUTE. 


Fleeting remnant of an hour! 
Wherefore speed'st thou thus away * 

Wherefore on lite’s sweetest flower, 
Shedd’st the mildew of decay? 


Ha! I hear thine echoing tread 
On the monumental stone ; 
And the mansions of the dead, 
Tell thine answer “ time is gone.” 


Time has wings, and cannot stay ; 
Joy has wings, and flits away ; 

Love has wings, when youth is fled ; 
| Life has wings, when love is dead. 


Fleeting remnant of an hour ! 
Thus thou speed’st thy flight away ; 
Thus on Fancy’s sweetest flower, 
Shedd'st the mildew of decay. 
MATILDA. 








How sweet to the heart is the thought of to- 


| How sweet, when we can from futurity borrow, | 


When wearisome sickness has taught me to lan- | 


When life is fast fleeting and death isin sight, | 


But the Infidel, then, surely sees no to-morrow, | 


| 
That his joys and his life will expire with to-day ? 
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Ob! open the door to me, ob ! 
When sung in your voice cousin L. 
| Shall never be answered with no, 
By the porter of my bumble dwell 


And when age end poverty come, 
Dont wait et the doer for my tellin 
My house shell be alweys the howe 
Aud the bouse of my dear cousin L. 4 


And when I am old and so poor 

That I bave not a cabin to dwell in 
i, Ishallope, without knockuy, the dour 
Which then mey belong to thee, L. 


J 
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THE MAID OF TEHE-HG1 


Do you see fhe pour maiden tim straysup you hil! 
Her long reven tresses: flow light om tie breeze 
Her joose tutter d garmentsal! drenci't un tive rill 
And berwild glancing eves as sire glides througi 
the trees , 
} No longer by her shel! the sweet swelime inte, 
With melody charm tie tone travelier to rest ; 
Or im convert shall jom with tite harp or tite finte 
For, des! the poor mai! & 0] reason berett 
Berk’ beer you her voice thas now borne on 
ibe gube + 
Bow meting ber xcrent-—how metodious he: 
strain 
| Do vou bear that deep sich, n= the sorrowful tate, 
| When remember’d, aguin racks poor Delia's 
scorch'd ‘bram ° 
“ Once e futher had ],” the maiden exchaim'd 
“ And « brother—ales! he mey never return 
And William! be ever detested that name— 
Be be: broken his vow! ie ‘has teft me ‘tr 
| mourn. 
| « Whendprtone and friends, that alus! onee were 
mint, 
| And many im vain sought my heart toensnare , 
) Then William complain’d, not that 1 was unkind 
, Fort bade bim to hope, nordid ke despair” 
| You start! for alas, she has ceas'd to complain 
| Her eyes with soft wildness soem something*to 
: meet ; 
She springs from the steep—for oh | she's inaunn, 
i And wildly she planges berseli in the dean. 


| Ah! then bas that flowerso soon met derny, 
When scarcely it loom ‘dail tell to the ground” 

And William can live, yet remember the day, 
When with villanous hand be inflicted the 

wound, 

t Yet think not, thou monster, that jasiice shalt 

i! sleep, 

i But, aided by Heaven, ‘thy downlal shall will; 

When aii shall be lost in ove terrible sweep, 

Then conscience shall whisper— the « Maid af 
| the Hilt.” 


LOUISA. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


OG We have just received Blackwood’s 
Magazine for February last, in which we 
are much pleased to finda long, candid, 
and liberal Review of the Skerca Boox. 
In our next number copious extracts shall 
be given ; for the present, we must con- 


Jine ourselves to the following :~— 


“ Wasninoton Invina, as yet a young man, and 
who is at this moment in London—is a man of a 
much more kappy and genial order of mind than 
Brown ;* and his works are much greater favour- 
ites among his own countrymen, than the best of 
Brown's ever were. He isthe sole author of the 
Sxetcn Boox—a periodical work, now in the 
course of publication at New-York ; from which 
numerous extracts have appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, and in many of the Magazines ; none of 
which, however, seem to have known from whose 
genius they were borrowing so largely. We are 
greatly at a loss to comprehend for what reason 
Mr. Irving bas judged fit to publish his Sketch 
Book in America earlier than in Britain; but at 
all events, heis doing himself greatinjustice, by 
not having an edition printed here, of every 
number, after it has appeared at New-York. No- 
thing has been written for a long time, for which 
it would be more safe to promise great and ea- 
ger acceptance. The story of “Rip Van Win- 
kle,”"—the “Country Life in England,;’—tbe 
account of his voyage across the Atlantic—and 


“ The Broken Heart,”—are all, in their several }j ; 


ways, very exquisite and classical pieces of writ- 
ing, alike honourable to the intellect and the 
heart of their author. Another sketch of the 
‘same class, we shall venture to quote from a later 
mumber of this work, as we have not yet seen it 


extracted by any of our contemporaries. 

. [Here follows that elegant Sketch en- 
titled the Royau Port, on which the Re- 
viewer makes the following comments :] 

“ The style in which this is written may be ta- 
ken as a fair specimen of Irving’s more serious 
manner—it is, we think, very graceful—infinite- 
ly more so than any piece of American writing 
that ever came from any other hand, and well 
entitledto be classed with the best English writ- 
ings of our day. There isa rich spirit of pensive 
elegance about the commencement, and every 
sentence that follows increases the effect. In 
some of the pieces of pure imaginative writing 

we have named above, the author strikes a deep- 
er note, and with a no less masterly hand. He, 
too, has a strange power of mingling feelings of 
nataral and visionary terror with those of a light 
and ludicrous kind—and the mode in which he 
uses this power is calculated to produce a very 
striking effect upon all that read with enthusiasm 
what is written with enthusiasm. He is one of 


the few whose privilege it is to make us “ join | 


trembling with our mirth.” 
(7 Thus American genius begins to 
be acknowledged and resperted ! 


- * The avthor of Weiland, Ormend, Fdgar Huat- 
ley, S&e 





and correct display of the solar system, the theory 











NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1820. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Paythe Postage —Anonymous Correspondents 
are informed, once for all, that they lose their 
time and trouble in addressing letters to this es- 
tablishment without paying the postage. If their 
object be to tax our pocket, they totally fail in ob- 
taining it, as we always return such letters to the 
Post- Office, and receive in exchange whatever sum we 
may have paid for them ; they are thensent to the 
seat of government. An impertinent scribbler, 
in Salem or Danvers, (Mass.) may take the hint. 


Mail robbers—Perry Hutton, and Morris N. 
B. Hull, who were arrested as the Mail robbers 
and murderers, have made a@ full confession of 
their guilt, and are committed for trial. _ 


NEW NOVELS. 

Country Neighbours ; or, The Secret, by Miss 
Burney, author of Clarentine, Traits of Nature, 
&c. in two volumes—just published. For sale at 
the Cabinet Bookstore, 235 Broadway. 

Also,—Anastatius, a novel, in two volumes. 

These novels are highly spoken of by the Re- 
viewers. 

Astronomical Lectures——We are happy to in- 
form the ladies and gentlemen of this city, that 
Mr. Marrat will delivera course of three Lectures 
on Astronomy, under the patronage of the Pro- 
fessors of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Dr. M‘Nevin’s room, in Barclay-street. The 
first Lecture will be delivered on Monday, the 
10th of April, and commence at 7 o'clock in the 
evening. An Orrery, four and a half feet in di- 
ameter, constructed by himself for the express 
purpose, will be made use of, to show the various 
motions and positions of the planets. The gen- 
tlemen of the Navy, the studenis of Columbia 
College, in short, every lady or gentleman who 
may wish to obtain a correct knowledge of this 
sublime science, will find these Lectures pecu- 
liarly adapted to display to them the celestial phe- 
nomena. In these Lectures, besides giving a full 


ofthe Lunar Observations will be fully and clearly 
developed. 


Tickets, for a gentleman, 50 cents each ; for 
a lady and gentleman, 75 cents—to be had of 
Messrs. Kirk & Mercein, Wall-street; at the of- 
fice of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 235 Broad- 
way, orat No. 20 John-street. 

Communicatton.—The concert and recitations 
announced for Monday eveaing,at the City Hotel, 
for the benefit of Mr. Lamb, cannot fail of being 
fully attended, from the excellence of the subject, 
and the known abilities of the performers, aided by 
the novelty of Mr. Lewis, of whom report speaks 
most flatteringly. Indeed, abstractedly of all 
other considerations, Mr. Lamb’s nightly, and 
strenuous endeavours to entertain. the«public 
for several months, ought to insure him the pa- 
tronage of a liberal community. We observe 
the price of admission too, is rather regulated to 


| 
! 








meet the pressure of the times, than the desert 
of the entertainment. 


————— 
— — 


MR. LAMB - 


Has the honour of informing his friends and the 
public, that his 


BENEFIT CONCERT, 


Interspersed with RECITATIONS, will take ee 
AT THE CITY-HOTEL, 


On Monday Evening, April 10, 
When their patronage is respectfully solicited, 
MR. DWYER 
Has kindly offered his assistanee ; also Mr. LEW 1S, 
from London, who will make his first appearance 

“in America on that occasion. 


PART FIRST. 
same Address, Mr.Dwyer 
Glee—Oh, why to be happy, (Calcott) 


Recitation—A sketch of the character of 
General Washington,in which a compa- 
rison will be drawn betweenCincinna- 
tus and him. (Dwyer.) 

Song—Has she then fail’d in her truth 

(Bishop) Lamb. 

Song—The young May Moon, (Moore) Lewis. 

Recitation—The London Buck, after he 
has kept it up, (Stevens) Dwyer. 

Duet—Rest Weary Traveller, (Braham) 

Lamb and Lewis. 


PART SECOND. 
Glee—To all you Ladies now at hand 
Recitation—Battle of Hohenlinden 
(Campbell) Dwyer. 

Song—My native shore Adieu 

(Words by Lord Byron) Lamb. 
Song—Debating Society, (Bishop) Lewis. 
Recitaiion—Epilogue to the Dramatist, in 

the character of Vapid (Reynolds) Dwyer 
Ca):zonet—Time has not thin’d my Flow- 

ing Hair (Jackson) Lamb and Lewis. 


PART THIRD. 

Glee—Ye Shepherds tell me (Mazzinghi) 
Recitation—Soldier’s Dream (Campbell) Dwyer. 
Song—Deeds of the brave, (Bishop) Lamb. 
Song—The washing day Lewis. 
Recitation—The Apothecary (Colman) Dwyer. 
Song—The Soldier's gratitude (Bishop) Lamb. 
The whole to conclude with the Glee bes the Red 

Cross Knight. 

Concert to commence at half past 7 o’clock. 

> Tickets, at 50 cents each, to be had at the 
CABINET BOOKSORE, No. 235 Broadway. 


QQ 
MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening, 2@ inst. by the Rev. Mr 
Stanford, Mr. Samuel Roberts, of England, to 
Miss Susannah Collard, of this city. 

At Mount Pleasant, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Boerum, Mr. Stephen Marshall, to Miss Mar- 
garette Sherwood, daughter of Mr. John F. Sher- 
wood, all of that place. 


do. 


————— 


DIED, 

On Monday morning, 2d inst. in the 68th year 

of his age, Major-General Gerard Steddiford; an 
officer of the revolution. 
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